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SomE time ago Judge Altgeld, of one of the Illinois courts, ren- 
dered a decision substantially declaring that the laws of that State 
prohibiting underground insurance were void and of no effect. 
We then said that if his decision was good law there was nothing 
to prevent all the companies withdrawing from the State, saving 
the large sums they now pay in taxes, fees, etc., and doing busi- 
ness on the underground plan. Fortunately for the exchequer of 
the State, the Supreme Court of Illinois has cverruled the decision 
of Judge Altgeld, holding, as has been so frequently held by other 
courts, that the State has a right to make laws prescribing the con- 
ditions under which corporations of other States may do business 
within its jurisdiction. Underground agents who violate those 
laws do so at their peril, in Illinois as elsewhere. 





SomE months ago considerable was said in relation to certain 
“binding slips ” issued by representatives of the Manhattan Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company. The company was not then organized, 
and the ‘binding slips” were issued to hold the promoters until 
they were in a condition to issue policies. After many months of 
anxiety the company is at last a legally constituted corporation, 
having been examined by the Superintendent of Insurance, and 
found to answer to the laws’ requirements. ‘The Manhattan 
Mutual springs from the ashes of the old Orange County Mutual, 
which was chartered in 1837, but surrendered the ghost some years 
ago. Its charter is now revived by the Manhattan Mutual, which 
proposes to insure manufacturing property in the State in compe- 
tition with the New England mutuals. It has $100,000 in pre- 
mium notes, about $20,000 in cash, and some well-known insur- 
ance brokers behind it. Its headquarters will be at Goshen, N. Y 





Fire underwriters have grown to place so much confidence in 
automatic sprinklers that in justice to themselves they should 
adopt some means to have each and every one carefully inspected 
and tested at frequent intervals. Numerous instances have oc- 
curred where the sprinklers failed to work in the time of need, and 
W. H. Frazier of the Philadelphia Inspection Bureau reports that 
he frequently finds automatic systems wholly inoperative, because 
of some neglect. That the sprinkler system is valuable when kept 
in order has been frequently demonstrated by the excellent work 
they have done in putting out fires, but a system that does not 
work is of no more value than a fire engine without water. The 
chief value of the sprinklers to propertyowners is to secure a reduc- 
tion of their insurance rates, and when the underwriters have made 
the reduction the sprinkler system has no further interest for the 
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insured. He gives it no attention, and his employees are at liberty 
to disarrange it or disconnect it to suit their convenience, as they 
have been known to do on many occasions. Nothing but regular 
inspections by underwriters will serve to impress upon property- 
owners the necessity of maintaining in proper condition the system 
of automatic protection that has served to secure them low rates of 
insurance. It ought to be one of the policy conditions that where 
a reduction of rates is made in consequence of improvements to 
the risk, such improvements shall be maintained in proper order, 
and guaranteed by the insured to do their work when required. 
We are convinced that too much reliance is placed upon automatic 
sprinklers, and that underwriters make too great concessions for 
their employment. 





Tue American Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia, having 
placed its industrial department on a substantial footing, has 
opened a “sick and accident department,” and proposes to push 
this branch of insurance with vigor. For specified premiums it 
will insure applicants against sickness or accidents for limited 
amounts. The applicant is required to submit to a medical exam- 
ination, and is severely catechised as to his family history, occupa- 
tion, race, color, age, sex, previous condition, etc., his answers 
being taken as guarantees at his end of the contract. Sick benefit 
insurance has been tried in this country, but was abandoned by 
even the assessment companies after trial—or, at least, several 
abandoned it, although we believe there are two or three that do 
business on the assessment plan that still adhere to it. The 
American Life was known for a number of years among conserva- 
tives as an old fogy company, but under its new management it is 
branching out extensively, and seems determined to cover the 
entire field of insurance. Its sick and accident department will 
scarcely be looked upon with favor by those who feel that life com- 
panies should limit their operations to a life business. 





A case of considerable importance to assessment societies and 
to members thereof was decided by Judge Rumsey in the Circuit 
Court at Canandaigua last week. Mrs. Emily J. Shay brought 
suit to recover $10,000 from the National Benefit Society of this 
city under the following circumstances, as shown by the evidence : 
Shay had neglected to pay an assessment due the society, and had 
not only told his friends that he was not going to pay any more, 
but had sought to induce other members to drop their certificates. 
At the end of thirty days his policy, by its terms, lapsed, but the 
society, according to the prevailing custom in assessment societies, 
sent him a second notice, informing him that his membership had 
terminated, but that it would be restored to benefit on payment of 
the assessment due and furnishing a medical certificate that he 
was in good health. When this notice was received by Mrs. Shay 
her husband was dead, but she raised the money and sent it to the 
society, which received it, not knowing of the death of Shay, but 
again demanded the medical certificate. The widow brought 
suit, and Judge Rumsey’s decision is to the effect that in sending 
the second notice the society still recognized Shay as a member, 
and that the notice had the effect of continuing his membership 
for thirty days. That, in fact, the second notice had all the effect 
of a first notice, and gave the member thirty days in which to 
make payment. The society will appeal from this decision, insist- 
ing that the policy was lapsed, in accordance with its terms, when 
the member neglected to pay his assessment and before the second 
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notice was issued. Should Judge Rumsey’s decision prove to be 
good law, it will necessitate an entire change in the practice of 
assessment societies in sending out their notices. If telling a man 
that he has ceased to be a member has the effect of continuing his 
membership, and securing to him all the benefits accruing there- 
under, the sending of such notices will have to be abandoned. 





Tue life agents in Michigan have formed an association similar 
to those that exist in the East, and the reports of their first meet- 
ing last week read as though there were sufficient life, energy, in- 
terest and vim in the organization to make it an exceedingly strong 
and important link in the chain of associations the life agents have 
organized for mutual protection. It is undoubted that the power 
of associated effort on the part of agents has been already recog- 
nized by company managers, who see the necessity of working in 
harmony with their field men. At the meeting of the New York 
association in that city last week, President Russell of the Connec- 
ticut General, in the course of his remarks, said that the compa- 
nies were dependent upon the agents for their business. This is 
true to a certain extent. Bad management at the home office can 
defeat the best efforts of the ablest corps of agents ever put in the 
field, but no management can be successful that does not secure 
the earnest co-operation of the men who get the business. The 
relations between managers and agents should not be merely those 
of the dollar and cent order, but the managers should feel an in- 
terest in each agent personally, that he may better know how to 
stimulate him to put forth his best efforts. No man can do him- 
self or his company justice unless he feels an interest in his busi- 
ness above and beyond such as money can buy. He must feel 
that he is solidly and substantially backed by a good company, one 
in which he can have absolute faith, both professionally and indi- 
vidually ; that its interests are his interests, and that the money 
dealings between it and himself are merely incidents of their con- 
nection, and not its chief purpose'and end. It rests with the man- 
agers to awaken enthusiasm for their companies in the breasts of 
their agents, and to bind them by ties of affection as well as inter- 
est. It has been too much the habit of officers of companies to 
regard their agents as mere machines, to be used or cast aside as 
might please his high mightiness of the home office. These asso- 
ciations of agents are showing these self-sufficient managers that 
there is a power and an influence in the business besides that 
which they personally exercise, and that it is worth while to take it 
into consideration. We remember that when the first of these 
associations of agents was formed one or two managers ridiculed 
the idea of their “creatures” organizing for any purpose whatever, 
and intimated that they would crush the organization if it became 
in any way offensive. But more associations have been organ- 
ized, and these managers have changed their tune wonderfully, 
having even written letters expressing their desire to co-operate 
with them. The manager of a life company may shut himself up 
in his office and exercise kingly prerogatives while there, but when 
he steps into the field he comes in contact with a set of men quite 
as intelligent, quite as capable in their line as he may be in his, 
and fully as independent. He cannot ride over them rough shod, 
as he does over his messengers, clerks and stenographers, but he is 
made to feel that the agents have rights which even he must re- 
spect. It is better to have the friendship of such men than their 
hostility, for they exercise an influence that more than one com- 
pany has been made to feel to its sorrow. The tendency of these 
associations is to make the agents appreciate their strength more 
fully, and to feel that, like soldiers standing shoulder to shoulder 
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in battle array, they are ready for an aggressive or a clefensiye 
movement ; they can fight the companies as well as do battle for 
them. It is highly probable that the time is not far distant when 
these numerous associations will deem it advisable to organize q 
national association, and thus be in a condition to make common 
cause against any grievances from which they may suffer. It will be 
a good thing for them to do, and eventually it will prove a good 
thing for the companies, inasmuch as it will secure more thorough 
organization and hearty co-operation in furthering the general in. 
terests of life assurance. 





REFERRING to the statements made to us by Secretary Reed of 
the West Coast Insurance Company of Tacoma, W. T., and 
printed in our issue of last week, to the effect that the company 
would have a capital of $200,000 in a few weeks, and apply for 
admission legitimately to various States, Insurance says : 

In both places together (Tacoma and Huron, Dak ), there could not be 
raised a tenth part of $200,000 in hard cash or its equivalent for the pur. 
pose named. There is vastly more profitable use for money in those new 
towns and their vicinity, and without great risk, than fire insurance can 
possibly offer. Those towns and their vicinity absorb capital, and are all 
the while hungry for more—they don’t accumulate it. They are as likely 
at any time in the next ten years to make a navigable water course ina 
straight line from Huron to Tacoma as they are to create a $200,000 insur- 
ance company. 

Huron is not much of a place, but Tacoma and Seattle are very 
jmportant cities, already possess great wealth, while their increas- 
ing population exceeds their present accommodations. At Tacoma 
are centred immense lumber interests, the exportation of lumber 
forming a very large portion of the business of the city. The rail- 
road interests are also very great. There is room there for a good, 
trustworthy insurance company and money in abundance to provide 
the capital, if those owning it choose to invest it in that channel. 
Whether the West Coast proposes to become such a company or 
not we do not pretend to say. There has been so much said and 
written about it that we printed the statement of the secretary as 
he made it to us, so that whoever reads it is possessed of all the 
information regarding the company that we have. Those state- 
ments fully justified our denunciation of the company, under its 
former management, as a wildcat; whether it has changed its 
nature under the present management, and will fulfill the promises 
made for it by its secretary, remains to be seen. Whatever is done 
by its backers to make the company sound and trustworthy must 
be a voluntary act on their part, for there are no legal require- 
ments in Washington Territory calculated to bring about such a 
result. When the company submits to the test of applying for 
admission to some one of the older States, where their assets will be 
carefully examined and certified to by a responsible officer, it will 
be time enough for honorable agents and brokers to put their trust 
in it and offer its policies to their customers. In this connection 
justice requires us to correct an impression conveyed by Mr. 
Reed’s remarks. He said that the company had been loaded 
down with bad risks by reckless brokers, and that he had canceled 
them as soon as he came into power, and he used the names of 
several brokers whom he spoke of in anything but complimentary 
terms. He desires us to say that H. A. Richardson of this city 
never issued a policy for the company under any circumstances, 
and consequently was not chargeable with any portion of its bad 
business. Mr. Richardson informs us that he has made a special 
investigation of the standing of the men behind the West Coast, 
and finds that “they’re all right,” and he will do business for them 
hereafter. Notwithstanding which, we do not believe that the 
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West Coast is yet in a position to offer trustworthy insurance. 
While it is emerging from the wildcat to the respectable style of 
company it is best to let it alone. If it fulfills the promises made 
in its behalf, it will come before us in another guise, and we will 
speak of it as we find it. 
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THE attempt of J. G. Beemer, president of the Lloyds Plate 
Glass Insurance Company, to prevent the Fidelity and Casualty 
Insurance Company, a vigorous rival, from doing business in Ohio, 
has resulted disastrously to Mr. Beemer. That gentleman first 
tried to induce the Insurance Commissioner to refuse a license to 
the Fidelity and Casualty, but, after a full hearing of arguments, 
the license was issued, and the company proceeded with its busi- 
ness. Then Mr. Beemer procured a writ of guo warranto from 
the Supreme Court, requiring the company to show by what right 
it was doing business in Ohio. For answer, the Fidelity and Casu- 
alty said they held a license from the commissioner. Mr. Beemer 
demurred to the answer on the ground of insufficiency, but the 
Supreme Court last week overruled the demurrer, thus holding that 
the commissioner is the proper judge of the eligibility of an insur- 
ance company to do business in that State. What Mr. Beemer’s next 
move will be remains to be seen. He has been “knocked out” 
so often in his personal contest with the Fidelity and Casualty that 
it would be supposed that he would have come to the conclusion 
before this that he was not well grounded in his opposition, but he 
comes up smiling after every knock-down, and expresses a willing- 
ness to receive further punishment. His objection to the Fidelity 
and Casualty ostensibly is that because the law of this State pro- 
hibits an insurance company from doing more than one kind of 
business, New York companies should be similarly prohibited in 
States that recognize reciprocal legislation. It makes no difference 
to him that Ohio has no such companies, and that none such can 
be chartered in the future in that State, but he wants the commis- 
sioner to execute vengeance upon an unoffending company for the 
stupidity of New York legislators. When presenting his case, Mr. 
Beemer omits to mention that it was solely through his influence 
and personal exertions that the objectional law was enacted in New 
York, and that the sole object he had in view in securing legisla- 
tion was to use it as he is doing all over the country, as a club to 
hammer a too active competitor with. Asa plate glass underwriter 
and manager of a company, Mr. Beemer has shown signal ability, 
and, personally, is a gentleman and a good fellow ; but when he un- 
dertakes to run the legislatures of several States, their insurance 
departments and their courts, in addition to his legitimate occupa- 
tion, he contracts for greater responsibility than one man ought to 
assume. We suggest that he put reasonable limitations upon him- 
self, become less of a litigant and accept the established fact that 
competition in business is not only legitimate but inevitable. 








SPECULATION IN LIFE ASSURANCE. 


[* the multiplicity of “ special propositions” made by competing 

life assurance agents to persons whom they solicit to apply for 
policies, there seems to be danger that the fundamental purpose of 
life assurance will be lost sight of and the business degraded to a 
speculative venture on the part of the assured. It has been fre- 
quently said that we are anation of gamblers, and that the prospect 
of obtaining large returns from a small investment is a temptation 
that few of us can resist. Lotteries were formerly a favorite form 
of “investment” for all classes, and, in spite of the fact that lot- 
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teries are prohibited by law in most of the States, the selling of lot- 
tery tickets is a business that still gives employment to thousands. 
It was scarcely a surprise to learn that Bedell, the forger and 
thief, had squandered thousands of dollars of his ill-gotten gains in 
playing “ policy,” for the existence of numerous offices for policy 
playing is known to everyone except the police. Horse racing, 
baseball and all athletic games, including even games of football 
between the students of venerable and dignified colleges, are made 
the vehicles for gambling, and there is as much “ jockeying” and 
sharp practice on the ball grounds as there proverbially is on a race 
track. The speculative or gambling spirit invades nearly every 
line of business, but it was to be devoutly hoped thatit would leave 
unmolested the sacred and beneficent system of life assurance. A 
system intended for the benefit and protection of widows and 
orphans should not be permitted to be defiled by speculative trans- 
actions that cannot be distinguished from recognized gambling 
operations. Yet many of the “ proposals” put forth by agents, and 
some of the assurances contracted for by the life companies, par- 
take so largely of this nature that the assured feels very much as 
though, in accepting a policy of life assurance, he was receiving a 
lottery ticket with a responsible guarantee that his number would 
draw a valuable prize. Forms of policies have been modified by 
the companies to make them as enticing as possible, and we hope 
this tempting bait has been thrown out with due consideration for 
the requirements of the future, when such policies become claims, 
and have to be redeemed at their face value. Of course it is not 
to be presumed that any company has prepared a contract calling 
for future payments without having first subjected such contract to 
mathematical demonstration to ascertain that such of them as may 
be issued will take care of themselves, but it is an assured fact that 
the multiplicity of forms furnishes solicitors an opportunity to hawk 
one against another in a competition that is as unseemly as it is 
unprofitable. 

The rebate evil plays an important part in this unbusiness-like 
competition, and has been pushed to such an extreme that every 
assurer demands and expects to receive a large discount from his 
first year’s premium. Obtaining this he is content for the time 
being, and felicitates himself that he has driven a sharp bargain 
and gotten the best of the company. In a short time, however, 
he receives a statement of the amount due on his second year, and, 
in view of what he paid the first year, he is far from satisfied ; in- 
stead of paying fifty cents on the dollar, as he did when he bought 
his assurance, he is called upon to pay one hundred cents on the dol- 
lar to keep his policy alive, and “the dimnition total” awakens 
him to a knowledge of the importance of the transaction, and to 
the fact that for the future he must pay full price. He finds there 
is a marked difference between a $1000 premium, half off for re- 
bate, and $1000 premium that must be forthcoming in lawful cur- 
rency. He pays for one or two years, then paying becomes 
monotonous and he concludes to stop, taking a paid-up policy for 
what is due him. We are assured that a large proportion of the 
“lapses ” are attributable to this difference between a rebate pre- 
mium and a flat premium. An active solicitor informs us that 
fifty per cent rebate is now a common thing, while occasionally a 
larger figure is reached. The tables say that for a given age a 
specified rate must be paid, yet the rebate fiend virtually tells his 
patron that the company is all wrong, and can do the business 
through him for half the morfey. On this basis he secures his ap- 
plication, allows the rebate, takes out his own commission and 
turns the balance of the premium, if any is left, over to the com- 
pany. The consequence is that tie company has to carry the risk 
for a year at least with little, if any, compensation, and if the as- 
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sured should die, would have to pay the policy in full. The public 
is being thus educated to look upon life assurance as a speculative 
investment, fluctuating as to its first cost, with a guaranteed price 
at the end of it. Our friend, the solicitor referred to, relates how 
he was broken up in business by the rebate evil. He was located 
in an adjacent city and had worked hard for several years to estab- 
lish himself. He had, by industry and perseverance, worked up a 
premium account that was profitable to him and the company, using 
the tables and getting full rates. There were hundreds of insurable 
risks that he had canvassed more or less, and was gradually work- 
ing them up to a realization of the necessity for insuring their lives. 
One day one of the “lightning agents” of a rival company jumped 
into the city and began working the soil that had been ploughed 
and sowed by the “local,” and, by offering fifty per cent rebate 
and a seductive “proposal,” he succeeded in capturing a large 
amount of business. This ended the usefulness of the “local.” 
His company would not permit him to meet his competitors on the 
rebate issue, and the offers of the ‘lightning agent” were noised 
abroad so that it became impossible to insure any one at flat rates. 
But the worst of it was that the old patrons of the “local” began 
to take him to task for having overcharged them in the past, and, 
if they did not set him down as a swindler they at least thought 
he had a mighty good thing in his commission allowance. The result 
was that the “local” was forced to abandon the field he had 
worked so hard to improve and seek virgin soil in another locality. 
This is the legitimate outcome of rebates and “ lightning agents,” 
who have special allowances from their companies that permit 
them to outbid their less liberally compensated competitors. Re- 
bate demoralizes the public and the agents, and loads the com- 
panies down, at least for a time, with risks for which they are in- 
adequately paid. 

The very large amounts of assurance that individuals carry upon 
their lives is a speculation on their part. A wealthy man, having 
all his necessities provided for, and being ambitious to leave a 
large estate for his heirs to divide or quarrel over, assures his life 
for half a million dollars, confident that when he dies the amount 
will be paid to his beneficiaries in solid cash, In these days of 
low rates of interest, he could not possibly invest the amounts he 
pays in premiums in a manner that would yield such returns to his 
estate, and so he invests in life policies, avoiding the speculative 
chances of business where he might lose, and taking that form of 
investment where the profits are guaranteed. Dr. Hostetter made 
such investments, and won heavily at the game. One of his poli- 
cies we have alluded to before. It was issued to him when he 
was sixty-five years of age—at a time when he had virtually passed 
the insurable age—for $100,000, with the condition that if he died 
in ten years all the premiums he had paid should be refunded to 
his estate in addition to the $100,000. He lived two years, paid 
$13,000 a year, and, as a consequence of this wager on the dura- 
tion of his life, the company was under contract to pay his benefi- 
ciaries $126,000, which was good for the beneficiaries, but how 
about the company? It would be a difficult thing to say how much 
life assurance a man is legitimately entitled to carry; it depends 
largely upon the condition of his estate and how his family would 
be provided for in the event of his death; but it is certain that 
the original purpose of life assurance was not to provide princely 
fortunes for beneficiaries, but to protect the widows and orphans 
of the assured from want and suffering. To accomplish this end a 
million or half a million of dollars is not required. It is reason- 
able and proper, and, moreover, it is the duty of every man to 
assure his life for an amount that will yield sufficient income to 
enable his widow and his children to live in a becoming manner, 
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but without extravagance—anything beyond this is of a speculative 
nature. In the case of Dr. Hostetter, the policy alluded to was, 
so far as we can learn, exceptional, inasmuch as he was consider. 
ably older than it is customary to assure persons in that manner, 
and it would be impossible to obtain a sufficient number of similar 
risks for an equal amount to establish equitable conditions be- 
tween contributors to the fund required to pay the loss and make 
an average. 

We make no objection to speculation as such, and no protest of 
ours would serve tu put an end to gambling, however much we 
might desire to do so. But speculation and gambling have no 
kinship with honest, legitimate life assurance, and should be kept 
as far asunder as possible. 








BOSTON MATTERS. 


Tue serious losses which the fire underwriters of this city have met 
with through fires in clothing establishments have led to an extended dis- 
cussion by the board as to this character of risk. As yet no decison has 
been reached, but it is likely that there will be an advance of at least 
twenty-five, or perhaps even fifty, cents in the rates on clothing stocks. Such 
a material increase in the rates, if made, will be wholly due to the large 
claims for damage to clothing stocks from smoke. Heretofore the com- 
panies have been accustomed to look upon these risks in the same light 
as the unmanufactured goods. But enormous claims for smoke damage 
which have been made by the clothing men in the last few years when fires 
have occurred—these claims amounting in some instances to fifty per 
cent of the value of the stock—have convinced the underwriters that they 
have underrated this class of risks, and that they should hereafter be re- 
garded equally as hazardous as stocks of millinery or laces. Quite a 
number, if not most, of the companies doing business here have instructed 
their agents to reduce by one-half the amount they carry on stocks of 
clothing. This feature, because it lessens the competition for this par- 
ticular kind of business, makes it all the more easy for the board to agree 
on an increase in the rate. 

* * * 


ANOTHER class of risks is receiving the attention of the board, and will 
also, it is likely, be rated higher. These are goods stored in the cellars 
of storage warehouses. As described in my last letter, the damage by 
water to the goods in the cellars of the warehouses on Lewis wharf, be- 
cause of the bursting of the water main after the fire had been extin- 
guished, was greater than that caused directly by the fire. Owners of 
wool and indigo and of other goods which are sold by weight, and which 
are, therefore, up to certain limits of greater or less value, according to 
the moisture they contain, are always anxious to store their property in 
damp places. Cellars are for this reason looked upon by them with 
special favor as places affording proper atmospheric conditions. Of 
course the limits referred to above as affecting the value of the property 
do not comprehend goods saturated with water by the flooding of the cel- 
lars. But events have proved that the danger of this is to be seriously 
taken into account, and it is therefore probable that the board will, in the 
near future, rate goods in the cellars of storage warehouses fifty per cent 
more than if placed on the floors above. 


* * * 


Tue drift of the insurance business towards Kilby street is demon- 
strated afresh by the proposed removal of the North American of this city 
from its old office in State street to more convenient quarters at the cor- 
ner of Kilby and Water streets. 

* * ” 


AT the annual meeting of the Boston Board, held on the 13th inst., 
President J. Edward Hollis submitted the yearly report. Of the many 
interesting features contained therein, that referring to the results of the 
department of inspection is perhaps the one most worthy of mention. 
This shows that through the efforts of the board there have been changes 
made during the year in 5554 buildings in this city which have improved 
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the character of the risk. While the number of fires has been larger this 
year than in the two preceding years, the ratio of loss is less. Mr. 
Hollis points out that, inasmuch as the work of the inspection corps is 
directed towards the prevention of the spreading, as well as of the start- 
ing of fires, it is not unreasonable to suppose that the low ratio of loss is 
the result of a highly developed system of inspection. 


* * * 


Wittarp A. DAMON, who was formerly secretary of the Washington Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company, has lately been appointed special agent 
of the Franklin in place of Mr. Wass, who has gone to the North 
British and Mercantile. Mr. Damon’s training and experience will prove 
of value to the company whose interests are to be in his hands. 


* * * 


As Mr. Hollis would not consent to the presentation of his name asa 
candidate for re-election, the board chose J. W. Porter as president for 
the ensuing year. Mr. Porter is well and favorably known as an under- 
writer of great familiarity with the fire insurance business of this city. 
E. E. Partridge, vice-president of the North American, and A. M. Bul- 
lard, agent of the Queen, were elected as new members of the executive 
committee. ONE SPOKE. 
Boston, November 26, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW ORLEANS. 

To Waive the Marine Clause on Cotton—The Southeastern Tariff Associa- 
tion Leads the Way--The Mississippi Association will Probably Follow 
—TZo Keep the Business at Home—The Macon Fire—Lack of Water— 
Mobile's New Paid Fire Department—The Volunteers to Fight for the 
Old Tax—Two Lucky Escapes for the Companies—Cool Heads and 
Buckets Win—Cotton Bagging Stands the Fire Test Well— Stockhold- 
ers of the Factors and Traders Get Fifty Per Cent—The Defunct Louis- 
iana——Assets One-Quarter of One Per Cent of the Loss Claims—The 
Peoples and the Hope — Personal Mention, 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


The question of waiving the marine clause in policies for account of 
common carriers is giving much concern to Southern managers and 
agents. Some managers have opposed the abolition of the clause on the 
ground that it would be a concession, and would tend to perpetuate the 
practice of marine companies covering the shore and inland risk, which 
has lost the fire companies so considerable a sum in premiums, Other 
managers, who have given the subject much study, claim that the rail- 
road being liable under the law for the safe delivery of the cotton to the 
shipper, whether or not the latter may have marine insurance, a policy 
which is restricted to cotton not insured by a shipper would not suf- 
ficiently protect the railroad. This was the view taken by the Texas 
underwriters last season, and they promptly repealed the clause so far 
as concerns the railroad. The Southeastern Tariffand Mississippi Under- 
writers Associations have had the matter under corsideration, and the 
former has settled the question by issuing the following ‘‘ general slip :” 

In conformity to action of the recent Baltimore meeting, referring back 
to the executive committee the question of revision of cotton policy 
forms, the committee at a meeting held on yesterday considered the sub- 
ject and passed a resolution authorizing companies, which desire to doso, 
to issue policies without the marine clause to railroads and to compress 
companies for account of railroads, covering liability of the railroads as 
common carriers on cotton in bales held by them for shipment or com- 
pression. The committee decided it to be inexpedient to make any 


other changes in the cotton policy forms as at present authorized by the 
association. 


Itis greatly hoped, especially by locals, that the Mississippi associa- 
tion will promptly follow suit, as already one of our largest railroad com- 
panies has arranged to place its business in foreign markets. 

The recent fire at Macon, Ga., demonstrated a considerable weakness 
in the fire department and an insufficient water supply, the fire burning 
through three different walls. Macon enjoys one of the lowest ratings of 
any Georgia city, and the matter would seem to demand investigation by 
the local or tariff association. 
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The Mobile Volunteer Fire Department was recently dismissed from 
duty by the city authorities and an efficient paid department substituted. 
The volunteer department by legislative act enjoyed the privilege of tax- 
ing each fire insurance company $200 annually for benevolent purposes, 
and now that it no longer renders service, the Mayor has assumed the 
right to appropriate such funds to the maintenance of the new paid 
department. Tne deposed department has, however, raised a sum of 
money to be used in defeating in the coming legislature a bill to transfer 
the tax to the city for the new department. The claim of the volunteers 
seems to lack reason, and it appears an opportune time for the compa- 
nies to renew their opposition to being taxed at all on account of the 
firemen. 

The companies were spared a large loss a few days since at the Vicks- 
burg compress, The fire was fortunately discovered early, and by the 
use of barrels and buckets, with sufficient water, was confined to about 
eighty bales, damaged. Had they waited for the fire department, the 
press, with about 3000 bales, would most likely have been totally con- 
sumed. It is reported that the required clear space between the cotton 
in the court and the sheds was entirely ignored, and the failure of the 
cotton to flash, with the appliances mentioned above, alone saved the 
premises, A similar loss was averted in the Meridian (Miss.) compress 
by the early use of buckets and barrels. In this press only thirteen 
bales were damaged. Much of the cotton was covered by Southern 
cotton bagging, and is said to have admirably withstood the fire. 

The liquidating commissioners of the Factors and Traders Insurance 
Company have announced a dividend of fifty per cent to shareholders, 
loss claimants being paid in full. 

The receivers of the Louisiana Insurance Company have made their re- 
turns, showing assets of one-fourth of one per cent of the amountof loss 
claims. This ludicrous result only sustains the charge that this was a 
mythical concern, and stands a crying shame to our Louisiana laws. 

The Peoples Insurance Company have returned twenty-five per cent to 
loss claimants only, while the Hope Insurance Company have not yet 
completed their statement, though it is generally understood they will 
not return over two and one-half per cent on claims. 

Special Agent Kimball of the Georgia Home was in the city recently, 
it was rumored, with a view of planting an agency. 

Morris Franklin, accompanied by Special Agent Andrews of the Sun 
Fire Office, is on a tour South, and spent a few days in New Orleans. 
W. H. Daniel, the efficient secretary of the Savannah Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company, recently paid a short visit to this city. Major John 
C. Whitner of Atlanta and Special Agents Boyd of the Queen and Bowen 
of the California were also in the city during the past week. 


New Or EANS, November 24. CRESCENT, 








GEORGIA HAPPENINGS. 


Ir is generally conceded that in most respects the last meeting of the 
Southeastern Tariff Association at Baltimore was one of the best ever 
held. It is very much to be regretted, however, that the meeting did not 
result in as satisfactory a solution of the difficulties as could be wished, 
It seems strange that the contention should be mainly over North Caro- 
lina business, which, according to statistics, shows a loss ratio of 83 8-10 
per cent upon six years’ receipts. Notwithstanding the troubles, and 
even if a few companies should withdraw, the association will continue 
the good work for the future which it has done during the past years. 


* * * 


THE adjusters of this section have all been in Macon, Ga., during the 
past fortnight settling the losses by the fire of November 5. The total 
insurance involved was $109,000 and insurance loss about $79,700. The 
horses attached to one of the engines ran away and turned the engine 
over and disabled it. It was left by the firemen, and a machinist came 
by and took it to a neighboring shop, repaired it and it was sent to the 
fireand putin use. Rather unusual. 


* * * 


CHATTANOOGA is beating the record for incendiary fires and great loss 
of property, and several lives have been the consequence. The large fire 
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in August is followed now by the European Hotel a few days ago. 
Vacant dwellings burn frequently, and a few weeks ago an incendiary 
was arrested, pleaded guilty, and said he was paid by the owner, one 
Goebel, to burn the house. Goebel waived examination and was re- 
leased on bail. George Bradt has been indicted by the grand jury on ac- 
count of the August fire. 

¥ x * 

CaprTain W. W. Carnes of Macon, Ga., formerly general agent of the 
Factors and Traders Insurance Company and also a local agent of that 
city, has sold his local business since the Factors and Traders retired, 
and has moved to Memphis, Tenn., where he will go into other business. 
E. G. Seibels of Columbia, S. C., has been appointed special agent of 
the Anglo-Nevada in the South, J. A. Thomas of the German-American 
and Hamilton Leith of the Western were in the city a few days since. J. 
S. Raine of the Phoenix of Hartford gave a reception at his residence on 
Peachtree street Friday night in honor of the desut of his daughter, Miss 
Annie May Raine. 

* * x 

As was expected, the legislature has tried insurance legislation again, 
and a bill, the same, by the way, which was defeated last year, was offered, 
prohibiting any compact or agreement between insurance companies to 
fix rates, upon pain of revocation of license. It was referred to the 
judiciary committee. The Tariff Association will take prompt action in 
the matter, and it is trusted will be able to defeat the measure, 


* * * 


Mr. WaRFIELD of the Royal having declined to change the agreement 
made with their Raleigh (N. C.) agent, the executive committee, at a 
meeting November 19, dropped the Royal from the roll of membership. 
This action only has reference to North Carolina, as the company is man- 
aged by Barbee & Castleman in the other States under the association’s 
jurisdiction. It is not believed that Mr. Warfield intends to violate any 
rates, and the rating slips will be sent him as usual. 

% * % 

THE committee also amended the cotton forms, and now permits com- 
panies to issue policies for the benefit of common carriers without the 
marine clause. This is the matter referred to by Mr. Ogden of the 
London and Liverpool and Globe at the Baltimore meeting. 


x ¥ * 
GARRETT Brown of The Vindicator passed through here Thursday, en 


route to New Orleans. Rah, 
ATLANTA, GA., November 24. 











WESTERN ITEMS. 


THE Life Underwriters Association of Kansas City, Mo., has just been 
organized with the following officers: Jonathan Hord, president; A. L. 
Hamilton, vice-president; Charles Hocksteler, secretary; Eli Potter, 


treasurer; executive committee, H. L. Hart, C. Newman, J. E, Sutton, * 


Charles D. Mills and C. Simpson, 
* * * 


THE city fathers of Toledo, O., have recently passed a new ordinance 
relating to fire limits. They also extend the electric light company’s 
license for a term of five years, which means a postponement for that 
time of the placing of all wires under grousd. Telegraph, telephone and 
electric light wires above ground add greatly to Toledo’s fire hazards, 


* * * 


A STATEMENT recently made that W. A. Lowell of Chicago would pub- 
lish an insurance journal, devoted to the interests of mutual insurance, was 
in error. Mr. Lowell, who has been engaged in the insurance brokerage 
business for a number of years, states that he has given that up, but has 
no intention of entering the publishing line, and in future will only 
handle Chicago fire risks. 

* x x 


THE twenty-third annual report of the Detroit fire commission shows 
that there are 186 uniformed men in the department and thirty-six substi- 
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tutes. Within the past year a training school for substitutes has been 
established. Thirty-six reservoirs and 173 hydrants have been added to 
the department’s facilities during the year. There are in service fully 
manned and equipped fourteen steamers and a like number of hose cay. 
riages, four hook and ladder trucks, three chemical engines and three 
supply wagons. The fire alarm telegraph consists of 190 boxes and 
attachments, and 293 miles of wire, of which 108 miles are under ground, 
During the year there were 403 alarms and 356 fires. Total losses 
$365,370. Fire Marshal Baxter issued permits for 2358 new buildings 
and for alterations of 555 buildings. The commission, and Chief Battle 
in his individual report, recommend the purchase and equipment of ome 
or more fire boats for the protection of property along the docks. Chief 
Batie says the question of better protection for the river front must be 
solved sooner or later, and thinks that a good boat would be as effective 
as three engine companies. The chief also recommends the purchase of 
a water-tower for use in the down-town districts, Detroit also desires a 
new Board of Trade building, and one of twelve stories has been sug. 
gested. If erected, many insurance firms would, no doubt, make it their 
headquarters. 
* * % 


THE Lloyds of Chicago, although nearly ready to engage in fire under. 
writing, have decided to keep quiet until the organization has been fully 


established. 
+ s o 


SEVERAL of the prominent clerks of Chicago local fire offices have sug- 
gested to insurance clerks the formation of an association, so that ques- 
tions pertaining to their work may be discussed. Their employers should 
extend a helping hand to bring about that which will be to their own 


interests. 
a * ~ 


At St. Paul on the 17th inst., those interested in the welfare of the 
Etna Life’s Northwestern business held avery pleasant session. T, 
B. Merrill of Hartford, the general superintendent of agencies for the 
company, congratulated B. F. Stahl, the company’s manager at St. Paul 
for the Northwest territory, upon the handsome increase in amount of in- 
surance written, which was, he stated, larger during last month than that 
of any other of their branches, 


* * * 


THE Lloyds Association of Individual Underwriters of America—live 
stock branch—makes a statement (on paper) that during the first six 
months of 1888, 7618 policies were issued, on which their income was 
$137,000 ; losses, $46,000 ; ‘‘ other” expenses, $43.000; excess, $46,000. 
Someone claiming to represent this concern ‘‘ of America” has endeav- 
ored to obtain desk room on La Salle street, Chicago. The stationery 
does not give names of officers or location of home office, 


* * * 


THE Commercial Union Assurance Company is among the few com- 
panies which insure merchandise in the custody of persons ‘‘ while travel- 
ing in any part of the United States.” The form provides against loss 
where specific insurance is carried, average clause, and transfer of any 
claim by assured against corporations or others for loss or damage of 
property insured. Some traveling salesmen carry large quantities of val- 
uable merchandise which their employers would be safe in insuring in 
the above way. 

* * * 

AmoNG the recent visitors to Chicago were Samuel M. Craft, vice-pres- 

ident of the United States of New York, and M. Benas of Kansas 


City, Mo. 
* x x 


THE next annual meeting of the Iowa Union of Fire Underwriters will 
be held in the club rooms of the new Hotel Savery, Des Moines, Ia., 
December 12 and 13, 1888. 


* * * 


Cuar_es D. STOCKER, a prominent local agent of Duluth, Minn., died 
in that city of typhoid fever Saturday morning, November 17. Mr. 
Stocker was for many years with the Hawkeye Insurance Company of 
Des Moines, Ia. He went to Duluth in 1886 and organized the North- 
western Fire Insurance Company, and was its secretary up to the time 
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that company reinsured. He afterwards engaged in the local business at 

Duluth, and had a very bright and prosperous future before him. His re- 

mains were taken to Muscatine, Ia., where his parents reside, for burial. 
CuicaGco, November 24, 1888. D. W. S. 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Insurance License Scandal in Australia, 


A BOARD has been appointed to investigate the nature and exvent of the 
irregularities in the Registrar-General’s office, concerning delays in the 
issue of insurance companies licenses and the custody of fees paid 
thereon during the currency of such delays. Arrangements are being 
made for the appointment of an experienced secretary, and when this 
position is filled the time of commencing proceedings will be determined. 

On August 8 last a full report of the irregularities which had occurred 
in his office was forwarded by the crown law authorities to Mr. Gibbs, the 
Registrar-General, with a request that he would furnish an explanation 
on the subject. Mr. Gibbs was then on duty, but no reply was received 
from him immediately. On the 18th of the month he wrote to the 
authorities stating that on account of rapidly failing health he desired to 
be superannuated, and in support of his application forwarded a medical 
certificate signed by Drs. Neild and Fitzgerald. Nothing was said in 
this note by Mr. Gibbs concerning the explanation which had been asked 
ofhim. Three days later. on August 21, Mr. Gibbs was informed by let- 
ter that the Attorney-General would deal with his application as soon as 
he had received a reply from him concerning the report to be submitted 
to him for explanation as to the registering and licensing of insurance 
companies. Eventually, on August 30, an explanation was received 
from Mr. Gibbs, in which he said he knew nothing of the irregularities 
in question. The Attorney-General has not allowed the Registrar-Gen- 
eral to retire, but, pending the result of the inquiry now about to be un- 
dertaken, has given him leave of absence for three months on full pay. 
E. M. Gibbs, brother of the Registrar-General, has publicly stated that 
the latter was aware of what was going on in his department. Contrast- 
ing this statement with the Registrar-General’s written allegation that he 
knew nothing of the matter, 1t would appear that E. M. Gibbs has been 
wronglv instructed. 

Mr. Butler, the principal in the affair, having been asked for an ex- 
planation on a specific matter in connection therewith and called to ac- 
count, also sent in his resignation. He was likewise informed by the 
authorities that this would not be accepted until a thorough investigation 
had been made. Mr. Butler, however, did not rturn to his duties. He 
was then notified that, being absent without leave, he must consider him- 
self to be suspended without pay.—/nsurance Record, London, 





Life Underwriters of Western New York. 


THE annual mecting of the Life Underwriters Association of Western 
New York took place on Tuesday of last week at Buffalo. Officers for 
the ensuing year were elected as follows: President, E. P. Clark of 
Rochester ; vice-president, E, A. Spencer of Buffalo; second vice-presi- 
dent, E, H. Whitney of Buffalo ; secretary, Wm. Manning of Rochester ; 
treasurer, M. D. L. Hayes of Rochester; executive committee, D. J. 
Sadden of Rochester; B. A. Meade of Rochester; J. W. Moore of 
Rochester ; W. W. Bassell of Rochester; S. P. Greene of Buffalo. The 
next meeting will be held at Rochester on the third Tuesday in January. 





Chronic Tea-Poisoning. 


For nearly half a century a few observing physicians have been crying 
out against the common practice of tea-drinking, as one unwholesome 
and dangerous to health. Within recent years the number of physicians 
of eminence in the medical profession who have offered their testimony 
against the use of tea has very greatly increased. Recently Dr. Bullard 
of Boston read an article on ‘‘Chronic Tea-Poisoning” before the 
Massachusetts State Medical Society, in which he condemned the use of 
tea in the following very strong terms : 

“‘A year and a half ago the author published a paper giving the result 
of somewhat extended investigations on the subject. He found that the 
poison is not readily eliminated but accumulates in the system ; that its 
prominent effect is on the young and those who are in a depressed physi- 
cal condition ; that the average amount of Oolong and Souchong teas 
(medium grades) needed to produce injurious symptoms is a little less 
than five cups a day, and that the most common Symptoms are loss of 
appetite, dyspepsia, palpitation, headache, vomiting and nausea, com- 
bined with various forms of functional nervous affections, hysterical and 
neuralgic, 

“These results have been confirmed by further investigations—mostly 
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among women who are accustomed to drink a considerable amount of 
tea daily, without taking adequate food and when in an exhausted condi- 
tion.” 

The nervous disturbance due to chronic tea-poisoning is of a peculiar 
character. Says Dr. Bullard: ‘‘The normal condition of the nervous 
system is disturbed and replaced by a condition of hyper-excitability or 
of less stable equilibrium. 

‘* This is shown by their want of calmness, their general restlessness and 
irritability, and the desire to be constantly moving, while at the same 
time there is a subjective sensation of a loss of self-control and of inabil- 
ity to act slowly. 

‘*Such persons are subject to exaggerated efforts from ordinary im- 
pressions; they are startled, jump at unexpected noise or sensations, or, 
in other words, react too freely to slight external influences.”—Good 
Health, 





A Rather Mixed Case. 


Apvices from Vincennes, Ind., detail, as follows, the particulars of a 
somewhat involved life assurance case just decided there: It seems that 
one Joel B. King, who died recently in that city, carried a policy of 
$3000 in the Royal Arcanum Lodge. His wife, Laura King, had been 
named as legatee. Subsequently Mrs. King was granted a divorce from 
her husband, who allowed the policy to remain unchanged to the time of 
his death. Prior to the granting of the divorce a son was born to the 
Kings, and the guardian of the heir made claim to the policy on the 
ground that the granting of the divorce had annulled Mrs, King’s legal 
right to the legacy. Mrs. King insisted that she was named as legatee 
and was entitled to the money. The Royal Arcanum Lodge was ready 
to pay the assurance as soon as the rightful heir could be established, 
and the matter was taken to court. Judge Franklin decided that the 
money should be divided equally among the claimants, and the trustee of 
the lodge paid $1500 to Mrs. King and $1500 to the heir through the 
guardian. The question bas created much interest, and the best attor- 
neys are said to have been at variance concerning it. 





The West Coast /nsurance Company. 

REFERRING to our interview with the secretary of the West Coast Insur- 
ance Company, published last week, The Weekly Underwriter says: 
‘*Why should any man give good money for a policy ina company, new 
or old, about which he knows nothing and which has no accredited rep- 
resentative or available funds within 3000 miles of him? The man would 
be accounted a fool who entrusted his pocket-book to the first adventurer 
who asked for it and promised to return it when needed, even if that ad- 
venturer advertised his respectability in THe Specratror or The Weekly 
Underwriter. And it would be absurd to say if one declined to do so 
that he was unjustly suspicious. We may not suspect the soundness of 
the West Coast or any other insurance company. We know nothing about 
them, and so long as there are plenty of companies about us, well known, 
and with a business history, why shoud we listen to the siren song of the 
West Coast as it is wafted from Tacoma? It sometimes seems as though 
men take leave of ordinary business sense when they take insurance on 
their property or their lives. The secretary of the West Coast should go 
back at once to Tacoma, cancel every risk he has east of the Rocky 
Mountains, and honestly and carefully cultivate the coast from which his 
company takes its name, and when he has achieved success there his 
fame will get him some better representatives in the East than Crawford 
and Evans, and possibly better risks than are thrown into the waste bas- 
kets of well-informed underwriters here.” 





Domestic Animals as Vehicles of Infection. 


Ir is reported from Chicago that a by no means inconsiderable local out- 
break of scarlatina has been brought about by a cat,whicl acted as the 
means of conveying the infection. It has long been known that almost 
anything which can serve as a vehicle for carrying the desquamnating 
epithelium of scarlatina patients may act as an intermediary between sick 
and healthy ; and although recent study of the specific fevers tends to 
show that the period in which these diseases are most likely to be com- 
municated is the acute stage rather than that of convalescence, it must 
be admitted that some of these diseases can be conveyed by such methods 
as the reception and subsequent discharge of infectious material from 
the coat of a cat pursed by patients. But that anything like an outbreak 
of scarlatina should be directly brought about by such a cause is con- 
trary to experience, which goes to show that this disease is not often com- 
municated from one person to another through the agency of a third 
party who is free from the disease; and itis far more probable that any 
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extension of scarlatina in the case referred to was due to infection con- 
tracted directly from the first person to whom the disease was conveyed. 
But our main object in referring to the incident is to draw attention to the 
fact that the domestic animals do constitute a distinct danger to man, in 
so far as some of the specific infectious fevers are concerned. As yet we 
know nothing about any disease in the cat which can lead to scarlatina in 
the human subject. But it is probably highly different as regards diph- 
theria, for a number of instances have been placed on record in which, 
while diththeria has been prevalent in the human subject, a similar if not 
the same disease has been ascertained to exist among cats, and it is cer- 
tain that in some prevalences there has been close association between 
the human sick and the affected animals. 

We are at present only just on the borderland of a wide subject— 
namely, that of the relationship of diseases of the lower animals to dis- 
eases in man; and we may possibly learn hereafter that, apart from 
the origin of infective diseases in the lower animal's, the latter may serve 
as media for communicating infections to an extent as yet not understood. 
Certain it is that the manner in which dogs, cats and other domestic ani- 
mals are at times fondled by those to whom they belong, and to whom 
they become attached, is not free from risk.—Zancet. 





French Wildcats. 


A EvuropEANn correspondent of THe SPECTATOR writes as follows concern- 
ing a number of Continental concerns, to some of which we have already 
paid our respects : 

‘* Also France possesses its goodly number of wildcat institutions, of 
which I single out the following: Le Foncies de France of Bordeaux ; 
La Ruche of Paris; La Garantie, La Fraternite, La Prevoyance National, 
La Mutuelle de Paris, L’Equitable, L’Assurance Annuelle, La Loyale, 
Le Syndicate, Caisse d’Assurance Mutuelles, La Prevogante, La Gi- 
ronde, all of Paris. Several others are of doubtful reputation: L’Es- 
perance and L’Eternelle of Paris; Les Assurances Beiges of Brussels ; 
L’Afrique Francaise of Algiers; Les Flandres of Belgium; La Ville de 
Bruxelles of Brussels. Of the above named lot three are very rabid 
wildcats. La Mutuelle de Paris, Caisse d’Assurances Mutuelles and 
L’Assurance Annuelle. The policies of these sylvan felines are of no 
use whatever except to start the fires with.” 





That Premium Note Question, 

AT Jamestown, Dak., last week, in the case of the St. Paul Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company vs. W. T. Melvin, Judge Rose made a ruling 
which is reported to practically throw out of court forty other cases in 
which the same company is plaintiff. These cases are brought to com- 
pel the payment of overdue premium notes. The policies used by the 
company provide that in case of default in the payment of the notes the 
policy becomes void. The defense set up the plea that the default being 
made at the end of the first year and the policy becomlng void thereby, 
the company gave no insurance thereafter, and could collect no premium. 
Judge Rose held this view, and ruled that the insurance company could 
only receive compensation during the time that it gives the farmer insur- 
ance. This company has forty other cases on the calendar, all of which 
hinge upon the same point, and the attorneys for the defendants say this 
decision practically settles all of them. 





The Irish Press on the Belfast Cases. 


FoLLowInG are the comments of the Irish newspapers upon the results of 
the trials of the Belfast life assurance conspirators, the conviction and 
sentence of whom we recently noted : 


The Northern Whig says: ‘* Dr. J. Camac Smyth, the brother of Ches- 
nutte Smyth, was yesterday found guilty of conspiracy with the other con- 
victed prisoners in what have been called the Belfast insurance frauds, He 
was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, but as there was a point of 
law to be determined by the Court of Criminal Appeal he was allowed 
out on bail until the legal question is decided. Dr. Smyth was not sup- 
posed to have done what he did for unlawful gain. He would have had 
his fee for the examination of Wilson whether he had passed him or not 
as a medical officer of the company. His offense, however, was declared 
by the judge to be a very serious one, as he was morally responsible for 
the fact that four persons were now in prison under the degradation and 
punishment of sentences which, if he had done his duty, would have been 
averted. Mr. Ryan, for the crown, stated again and again that the con- 
spiracy was a most abominable one, that it was a traffic in human life at 
which the moral sense recoils. The counsel for Mathews and Press ad- 
mitted the disgraceful and foul nature of the conspiracy in which some of 
the men were engaged. It could not, as all the law officers maintained, 
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admit of any excuse whatever. We must therefcre accept the fact that 
the fraudulent conspiracy existed, and that all the prisoners have been 
as the judge declared, justly convicted. Admitting these premises of the 
eminent counsel and the learned judge, as we unreservedly do, admittip 
that nothing can be said in favor of the persons shown beyond all doubt 
to have been engaged in such a nefarious traffic, now that we have the 
whole case before us, we cannot but conclude that the sentences were 
singularly inadequate as punishments for such enormous crimes, 

‘* This is the general opinion in Belfast, which has the discredit of these 
criminals. It will be with surprise and indignation that the commercial 
public of Belfast, composed of as honorable and high-minded merchants 
and tradesmen as exist anywhere in the world, learn that Chesnutte 
Smyth, himself the most notorious of the offenders, was yesterday even. 
ing released, without any trial or sentence at all. When the judge dealt 
with the case of Mathews and Press he said that the evidence was strong 
enough to establish their guilt without Smyth’s tainted testimony at all, 
Why, then, was that testimony accepted, and this double-dyed ruffian, as 
he was called by The MacDermot, allowed to escape from the just pun. 
ishment of his acknowledged, and even paraded, guilt? It seems to us 
that the advisers of the crown have utterly failed in their duty in this 
matter. They have had the business in their own hands, and the result 
is deplorable. Was it was worth while going to all the expense, delay 
and inconvenience of the Wicklow trials for such a lame and impotent 
conclusion? There was a great deal of bluster at the bar and on the 
bench; but we see in what it has all ended. It has ended in a mere 
mockery of justice. The Irish Attorney-General and the judge seem 
equally to blame; there is very little to choose between them. Perhaps 
however, we have not heard the last of the cases, and there may be other 
trials. Other trials are indeed still possible, as the judge admitted. But, 
as it is, under imposing forms there has been a flagrant miscarriage of 
justice. The fact will be regretted in no place more than in Belfast, 
Justice has been represented as blind. In these assurance frauds it cer. 
7 has been blind, but not in the sense the metaphor was originally 
used,” 

The Belfast Morning News: “ With the conviction of Dr. Smyth for 
complicity in the insurance frauds the Wicklow trials came to an end, 
but it seems even the work of the courts in reference to the cases is not 
yet concluded. The unfortunate Dr. Smyth was convicted on evidence 
which was clear enough, but in sentencing him to six months’ imprison- 
ment Judge O’Brien appeared to see for the first time the great impor- 
tance of the objection which had been taken to the panel at the beginning 
of the trials. His lordship also had a reservation for the Court of Crimi- 
nal Appeal as to whether or not there was sufficient evidence to sustain 
an indictment for conspiracy against Dr. Smyth. For all of which rea- 
sons execution of the sentence of six months was respited pending the 
decision of the higher court. During this intervening period Mr. Smyth 
is to have the privilege of his freedom on procuring two sureties to the 
amount of £250 each. We suppose the legal questions to be considered 
by the Appeal Court will be far-reaching enough to cover the cases of the 
previous convictions, and in that event the other traversers will be ex- 
pecting their freedom also on condition of being able to procure satisfac- 
factory bail. Questions of this kind, just like the question whether the 
convictions are held regular, are of minor importance. What now forces 
itself on the public mind is the fact that with the exception of Chesnutte 
Smyth all the defendants have been found guilty of the charges brought 
against them, and, as to the Liberal Unionist Association’s ex-secretary 
and manager, the exception is more apparent than real. Chesnutte 
Smyth pleaded guilty to several charges of forgery, and his evidence 
seemed to show that the record of his forgeries was a pretty formidable 
one. He has now been discharged, and it is not likely he will be ordered 
into the dock again on any of these charges. He has escaped by making 
a clean breast of it, and, having regard to the magnitude of his transgres- 
sions, he has every reason to congratulate himself on having escaped the 
long period of prison punishment which was supposed to await him. 
The conviction of Dr. Smyth means to that gentleman, of course, profes- 
sional as well as social ruin. The judge in passing sentence did not 
minimize the extent of his offense. His lordship’s language gave him 
clearly to understand that he was the chief offender from out the entire 
gang, as, had he been an honest medical man and not abused the trust 
and confidence reposed in him, four other persons—viz.: Dunlop, On, 
Mathews and Press —would not now be in durance vile. It would bea 
good thing for Belfast if, with the close of these trials and the conviction 
of the accused, the record of the iniquity could be blotted out, but unfor- 
tunately for the reputation of the newly-created city that is not to be, and 
cannot be. These insurance frauds are now the talk of the world, and 
they will be cited for many a day as a proof that our Belfast unctuous 
Sabbatarianism is not all over what it professes to be, and that, strong 
Unionisis though the majority of us happen to be, our character for morality 
is on a par with the peace-loving qualities of an infuriated Shankhill road 
throng. The Glasgow Bank frauds revealed aclass of gentlemen directors 
who made it a never-failing practice to be disgusted with Monday’s news- 
paper because it was the result of Sabbath labor, and yet could issue a 
fraudulent balance-sheet and ruin hundreds of unsuspecting shareholders. 
We fear the Sabbatarianism of Belfast will incur a somewhat similar 
opprobrium now for what has been brought to light. The disgrace is not 
merely serious, it is a lasting one. But misfortunes even of the magni- 
tude of these insurance frauds are not at all times unmixed evils. If they 
be the means of lowering the silly and absurd pride of some of our new- 
born citizens, and compelling their attention to the fact that they are no 
better than, and in many respects not so good as, those whom they are so 
loud in despising ; if these scandals will only make some people here 
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reflect that they have not that monopoly of all good qualities, political 
and religious, which they are perpetually claiming, to the prejudice of 
honester people, why, we may confidently expect that a world of good 
will be done on all sides. That such a result may follow is a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished for.” 

The Dublin Daily Express: ‘‘ The last prisoner indicted for participa- 
tion in the Belfast insurance frauds, Dr, Smyth, was found guilty yester- 
day and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. Whether he will suffer 
any punishment at all is a question of some doubt, as legal points with 
respect to the evidence given in support of the charge of conspiracy have 
been reserved for the decision of the Court of Criminal Appeal. If they 
should be ruled in his favor he will be a fortunate man in escaping with 
impunity, although declared by an intelligent jury to be guilty of the 
charge. But, even if the points be overruled, he cannot be thought very 
unfortunate in being obliged to endure the moderate punishment of six 
months’ imprisonment for complicity with fraud so glaring and flagrant 
as appeared from the evidence to have been committed. There was, of 
course, contradictory medical evidence, for it is a peculiarity of the pro- 
fession that opposite views are taken by its members, just as counsel who 
are retained for the Crown or for a prisoner, for a plaintiff or a defendant, 
take opposite sides in a court. It is not very reassuring to the public, 
whose lives are at stake, to find that gentlemen who are supposed to have 
received a scientific education, and to possess the essential qualifications 
of being able to tell correctly what are the symptoms, at least, of the most 
demonstrative diseases, seem unable to discover them, and arrive at 
opposite conclusions upon the same subject. This, however, is an 
everyday occurrence in courts of justice and in the intercourse of life. 
But itis still more extraordinary when a doctor, assumed to be compe- 
tent, and who is, at all events, qualified to hold a public appointment, 
certifies that a man isa ‘first-class life’ to be insured, who appears to 
ordinary non-professional observers to be in very bad health, and who 
actually dies in a few weeks after the certificate has been given, The 
doctor produced for the defense had not seen the man, and was only 
examined upon questions suggested by a medical treatise, and his 
answers implied that if the doctor who saw him was competent he should 
have been able to detect the disease, and could not have made a mis- 
take. The jury found the prisoner guilty, and the judge, who in his 
charge commented upon the serious nature of the offense, thought the 
demands of justice sufficiently satisfied by a sentence of six months’ 
imprisonment.” 





The Indirect Income of Water Supplies.* 


THAT this is an age of progress all will readily admit, neither will any 
deny that improvements in the conveniences of living have been numer- 
ous and of great value. Anything that reduces the amount of drudgery 
required of any part of acommunity isa real gain. Laziness does not 
enter very largely into the make-up of the American people, and all the 
time saved from hard labor will be used to good advantage. 

Our lives have, and always will have, enough of toil in them to make 
it wise to encourage labor-saving devices. The strength once ex- 
pended in hard but necessary labor can now, in part at least, thanks 
to man’s ingenuity, be turned to higher ends. Machinery has come to 
our aid, and every year men of practical wisdom are adding to the num- 
ber of appliances for lessening labor and increasing human comfort. It 
is unnecessary to take the time to call them to your notice. If you 
will allow your imagination to go back fifty years, and contrast that time 
with the present, you will be aware of the changes which have been 
wrought. And among them all is there one more beneficent than the 
modern water supply? What town or city that has once enjoyed its 
benefits could be induced to part with it, although the struggle to secure 
it may have been long and severe? 

In the case of our large cities where the water is used for domestic 
purposes, fire protection, generating steam, flushing sewers, watering 
Streets, etc., the giving up of the water supply would be most disas- 
trous and imperil its very existence. The sentiment in favor of a public 
water supply is so rapidly increasing that towns of small population and 
limited resources are fast availing themselves of its advantages. 

When the question of a public water supply is agitated, one of the first 
questions asked is, how much will it cost, and what income may be ex- 
pected from it? In our calculations as to whether it will pay, we are per- 
haps too apt to forget that water accounts can be made up of anything 
but the dollars and cents received as water rates or paid out for con- 
Struction or maintenance. I hope to show that the indirect income 
which a town or city derives from its system of water-works, which 
does not show on its books, because it cannot be represented by a 
money equivalent, is no small item. 

First. By promoting health. 








* A paper by F. L. Fuller of Boston, read before the American Water-works Association 
at Cleveland, April, 1888. 
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The fact is fully established that pure water is not only essential but 
indispensable to health. 

If the germ theory of disease is true, if disease is due to the presence 
in our bodies of certain harmful species of bacteria, which are easily 
propagated and transported in water, then we have another and strong 
argument for unpolluted and uncontaminated water. That the average 
water supply is better than the water from the average well, is no doubt 
a fact. 

At the last meeting of the New England Water-works Association the 
statement was made that typhoid fever has practically become a country 
disease. The following table, copied from the Massachusetts registra- 
tion reports for 1886, with editorial remarks by Dr. S. W. Abbott, secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts State Board of Health, is a good proof of this: 
DEATH RATES PER 10,000 FROM TypHoID Fevers IN Census YEARS 1865, 
1870, 1875, 1880 AND 1885 By COUNTIES. 








Countigs. 1865. 1870.|1875. 1880, 1885, Ave Population 


age. 1885. 
deoaiamae an Te es Se wa 
| 

The State... cccccecccccsccecss 13-4 91] 641) 49/ 3.9! 7.5 1,942,141 
Darastable.... ....sccosccescece 16.7 12.8] 5.6! 4.1 2.7; 8.4 29,845 
BerKsDite.cocccc..sccccssveces| 833 | BA] 76) §6| 33] 96 73,828 
EES Sere eee 14.5 7:-9| 54) 54| 38] 7.4 158,498 
Dukes and Nantucket......... 17.8 22.7) 12.4 3.7) 69 12.7 7,277 
BE ia wiansennesessscssesrs 2900694) 5.15 5.6, 38) 7.3 263 727 
PPI 6 060.001 c0cneeessoeses 252 11.6] 89 49) 3.7 | 109 37,449 
Dr iccece dsvesnsnesehs 36.3 | 154) 9.7; 72] §2| 107 116,764 
PD bc acscresesinn cages 13 103/109 55 49 10.9 48,472 
Pa cicnnk weissacen wena 8g 65. 5.1 4°, 3.55 5-6 357.311 
Sas eee 89 59] 59 34)! 44) 5.7 102,142 
on , SE TT EET 20.2| 78) 60 5§1/ 29), 84 81,680 
ere 77\ 76| 66! 4: 3:7 5.9 421,109 
MORNE sicccertinaeeeresens 17.7/121| 66 60)! 42)| 9.3 244,039 

Dr. Abbott remarks in connection with this table: ‘*It appears tat 


in all the counties there has been a steady diminution in the mortality 
from this disease. The uniformity of such decrease is especially notice- 
able in the most populous counties.” The lowest average mortality 
occurs in the counties made up of large towns and cities, most of 
which have systems of water supply and sewerage ; the highest average 
appears in those cuunties composed of small, sparsely settled towns, 
having no public water supply or drainage. In the supplement to the 
first annual report of the Massachusetts Board of Health, Lunacy and 
Charity, Dr. Abbott says, in speaking of local boards of health: ‘‘ The 
very fact of the greater frequency of typhoid fever in country districts 
than in the cities, on account of the absence of a general water supply 
and of adequate sewerage, proves the necessity of the existence of such 
boards and of their constant supervision of the location of wells and the 
proper construction and location of sewers and vaults.” The same author, 
in the same report, makes this statement: ‘‘ The early introduction of a 
pure water supply with adequate sewerage, in all large towns in the 
State, is a matter of prime importance. If the completion of such 
works should be attended with results similar to those witnessed in many 
cities of England and Wales, we should be enabled to record a decided 
diminution in the mortality from typhoid fever within the following ten 
years, and a consequent gain to the State, which could scarcely be reck- 
oned in terms of pecuniary value.” 

Without a water supply we can have no sewerage systems as now gen- 
erally operated. The water carriage system is a success, so far at least 
as removing waste and refuse from our housesis concerned. The general 
health of people in a well-sewered city or town, having a good water 
supply, is better, as has been shown above, in regard to one phase of 
disease, than that of the corresponding class in the country. Of course 
the health of these cities and towns must be vastly better than they 
would be if they should give up their sewers and aqueduct water, and go 
back to leaky vaults and cesspools and fouled and polluted wells. 

The ninth report of the medical officer to the English Privy Council, 
for the year 1866, is most interesting and valuable. 





Premium Companies Li ensed Under Assessment Laws. 


THE Missouri assessment insurance law starts out in manner and form as 
follows: ‘*‘ Every contract whereby a benefit is to accrue to a person or 
persons named therein, upon the death or physical disability of a person 
also named therein, the payment of which said benefit is in any man- 
ner dependent upon the collection of an assessment upon persons hold- 
ing similar contracts, shall be deemed a contract of insurance upon the 
assessment plan.” 
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Other States have substantially the same provisions in their assessment 
laws. 

A company which makes only premium contracts cannot properly re- 
ceive authority under such a law. 

There is a tangible and distinct difference between premiums and as- 
sessments, and it does not affect the nature of the business for a premium 
company to call itself an assessment company, nor to contract for pre- 
miumsand then call them assessments. 

Various business-for-profit insurance concerns were in a transition 


state when Missouri's assessment law was being enacted. They had been, 


assessment companies, and still so style themselves, but are very fond of 
now making it known that they have adopted the natural premium sys- 
tem. They are premium companies and have no right to a license under 
the assessment law. 

That law contemplated what had started and grown up as the assesment 
business, and did not contemplate a premium business. In the very 
nature of the thing, an assessment is contingent upon death. No death 
—no assessment. No assessment—no collection. The premium is con- 
tracted for with definiteness as to periodicity and as to amount. The as- 
sessment is necessarily post-mortem; the premium is regardless of 
whether a certain death rate has just preceded it or not. 

That assessment law was and is fur post-mortem assessment companies 
or societies, and by no possible corruption of plain legislative intent can it 
be construed as applicable to the natural premium plan of life in- 
surance. 

Missouri is no worse than the other States that have assessment laws. 
All the States have carelessly fallen into the habit of licensing two totally 
distinct classes of institutions under the same law which fits and is in- 
tended for only one class. 

The Mutual Reserve Fund, the Hartford Lifeand Annuity, the Fidelity 
Mutual and others class themselves as assessment concerns, We shall 
continue to call them so because of their antecedents. But they are pre- 
mium companies. Not one of them levies or collects an assessment. 
They collect just as much during a light death raie as during a heavy one. 
They collect premiums, not assessments. They fix their premiums in 
advance and collect them at stated intervals. They do not levy assess- 
ments in any sense known to the law or recognized in business. 

We shall keep a careful eye open to notice whether S:ates having such 
laws continue to license premium companies as though they were assess- 





Another Centenarian. 


On Wednesday we gave an account of the celebration of the 103d birth- 
day of Mrs. Rachel Stillwaggon of Flushing, on Long Island. She is 
therefore of the same age as M. Chevreul, and, like him, she still retains 
her faculties in a remarkable state of preservation. 

The last report from the French chemist describes him as greatly inter- 
ested in the preparations for the exhibition of next year at the Champs 
de Mars, and as continuing his reading of scientific and literary works. 
Mrs. Stillwaggon is not less interested in current affairs, but during the 
last year the daily paper has been read to her because of her failing eye- 
sight. Yet in physical strength she seems to be the superior of M. Chev- 
reul, for his ** legs begin to show signs of weakness,” while ‘‘ she walks 
everywhere she pleases about the house, using a cane to steady herself 
with.” Like him, she still has good health, having required the services 
of a physician but once since she was 100, and she continues to enjoy life 
and to preserve a keen appetite for food, with a capital digestion. She 
also has very regular habits, going to bed at nine and rising at six in the 
morning ; and her activity is shown by the circumstance that on Sunday 
she kept up her custom of making a birthday cake for her friends. M. 
Chevreul is not less regular in his daily life, rising early, but he goes to bed 
again and lies down fortwo hours in the afternoon, while we are told 
that Mrs. Stillwaggon ‘‘ never lies down during the day.”’ She always 
did her own housework, and made her own dresses until she was ninety- 


six. 

Both of these centenarians seem to have toa marked extent the char- 
acteristics which Prof. Humphrey of England found in centenarians and 
very long-lived people generally. Last year he reported to the British 
Medical Association the results of a careful investigation he had made into 
the cases of sixty-six centenarians. Briefly summarized, his conclusions 
are thus: 

“About one-half were of small or medium stature and a spare habit of 
body, and only nine were fat, of whom eight were women. In about half 
the figure was erect, and in the other half it was bent. Thirty were 
moderate, eleven small and twelve large eaters, More than four-fifths 
had retained one or more of the qualities of voice indicative of vigor and 
soundness of the chest organs, viz., strength, clearness and loudness, 
only seven having the voice feeble. 

‘* About one-half retained good hearing, and the great majority good 
sight; about one-half were without teeth, and many others had only two 
or three left, though there are several instances of the retention of a full 
set of teeth beyond roo. 

‘*Nearly all had a good appetite and a good digestion, some of them 
declaring that they had ‘never known what it was to have a stomach,’ 
The majority had had no disease or illness in their lives, and those so 
afflicted had a striking power of recovery and repair from disease or acci- 
dent. 

‘«There was in the majority a ‘total absence of any evidence of rheu- 
matic or gouty affection, past or present, in the joints or fingers, a condi- 
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tion which is often prophylactic against other more serious maladies, | 
seems that the frame which is destined to great age needs no such pro. 
phylactic, and engenders none of the peccant humors for which the finger 
joints may afford a vent.’ 

** All of them, with five exceptions only, were either total abstainers or 
moderate consumers of a!coholic drinks. The exceptions were men from 
100 to 105 years, and they included, besides, three ‘free’ beer drinkers 
one Irish farmer who * often drank to excess,’ and another who ‘drank 
like a fish during his whole lifetime.’ 

** Nearly all of them had been good sleepers, none bad, though a few 
described themselves as moderate or average. It was early to bed and 
early to rise with them, their average time in bed being a liitle over eight 
hours. Physical activity and an out-of-door life were the characteristics 
of the great majority. Four were in ‘affluent’ circumstances, 34 comfort. 
able, and 20 poor. The memory was good in the great majority of them, 
and their disposition placid, though 8 were ‘irritable,’ 11 ‘ energetic,’ 9 
‘placid and energetic,’ and 5 ‘irritable and energetic.’ Out of 23 men 
there was only 1 bachelor, but of 43 women 12 were spinsters.” 

It appears, then, that of those centenarians examined by Professor 
Humphry, there were 43 women to 23 men. We find also that all of the 
three annuitants of the Scottish Widows Fund who died during the last 
ten years at over 90 were women, and the greatest age recorded in the 
Life Association of Scotland during the same period was a woman of 
nearly 94. 

Of course this preponderance of longevity among women is partly ex. 
plained by their greater exemption from accident and exposure, and their 
more frequent moderation and sobriety in eating and drinking ; but, as 
Professor Humphry explains, they possess ‘‘a stronger and more endur- 
ing inherent vitality” than men have, it being a well-established fact that 
‘*‘even in the first year of life, when the conditions of exposure of male 
and female infants are the same, the mortality of girls is less than that of 
boys. A somewhat larger number of boys are born, but they are more 
difficult to rear, so that the females soon gain the numerical lead, and main- 
tain it with almost steadily increasing ratio to the end.” This may be due, 
in part, tothe fact thet there is less wear and tear on the smaller mi:- 
chinery of the women’s frame, the particulars of the stature of centenari- 
ans showing that longevity oftenest goes with a small or moderate height. 

Mrs. Stillwaggon was born in 1785, was married in 1811, becamea 
widow in 1826, and 1s the mother of three children, the eldest of whom is 
a daighter of 75 years.— Mew York Sun. 





MERE MENTION. 


—Ness City, Kan., recently voted to issue bonds for the construction 
of water-works, 

—The Standard Fire Insurance Company of Missouri has been organ- 
ized at Kansas City. 

—William Cunningham succeeds J. G. Brittain, resigned, as secretary 
of the Baltimore Fire Underwriters Association. 

—Jenning Bunker has been arresied at Athens, Me., on a charge of 
having set the recent destructive fire at that place. 

—The relief fund for the families of the Rochester disaster has reached 
about $20,000. The dead numbered thirty-seven, 

—The historic Chestnut Street Methodist Church at Nashua, N. H., 
occupied by business firms, was burned on last week. 

—The bi-monthly meeting of the Providence Life Underwriters Associ- 
ation took place November Ig at the Narragansett Hotel. 

—The construction of water-works is contemplated at Georgetown, 
Ky.; Winnsboro, S. C.; Marion, Ala., and at Silver City, Ia. 

—We have to thank The Weekly Underwriter for a copy of its valuable 
record of fire insurance by States from 1880 to 1887, inclusive. 

—Last week’s fire losses in the United States were, according to The 
Standard, $1,845,000, making the total since January 1 $94,429,000. 

—Chief Engineer Butler of the fire department of Chelsea, Mass., was 
dismissed from office last week by the Board of Aldermen of that city. 

—A large number of influential taxpayers and business men of Jersey 
City have petitioned the authorities to obtain an entirely new water supply 
for the city. 

—Michael Ward, while mixing a chaldron of boiling tar in South 
Brooklyn on Friday, lost his balance, fell into the seething mass and 
was boiled to death. 

—At the eighth annual convention of the farmers mutual insurance 
companies of lowa, held at Cedar Rapids last week, officers were elected 
as follows; President, M. Farrington of Boone county; vice-president, 
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D. B. Clark, Pottawattomie; secretary, C. W. Norton, Cedar. Des 
Moines was selected as the next place of meeting. 

—Insurance Commissioner Henry L. Huse of New Hampshire has 
arranged with a Pinkerton detective agency for help in investigating 
suspicious fires in that State. 

—A 300-year-old spinning mill, belonging to the Fratelli Piacenza, at 
Biella, Italy, was burned on Monday of last week. The loss is $200,000. 
Three children were burned to death. 

—During the quarter ending September 30, there were in New York 
city 748 fires. . The losses were $852,505, covered by insurance of 
$8,015,367. Twenty-six lives were lost. 

—While a farmer named Woebbeking and his wife, living near Water- 
loo, Ia., were absent from home on Friday last, their house caught fire, 
and two of their children were suffocated. 

—The Board of Trade of Haverhill, Mass., indorsed the demands of 
the New England Insurance Exchange, which we printed last week, for 
radical improvements in the fire service of the city. 

—The Montreal city council has asked the local board to reduce rates 
to the old basis. The board says that it won’t until the fire protection of 
the city is raised to the standard which the underwriters demand. 

—Omaha (Ned.) fire underwriters have taken up arms against the em- 
ployment of more than an agent toa company. It is reported that a bill 
will be introduced in the legislature limiting companies to one agent in a 
city. 

—The Accident Insurance Corporation of Chicago has been ordered by 
the Illinois Court to stop business and wind up its affairs. It had but 
116 members and could pay but $130 on a policy, instead of $500, as rep- 
resented. 

—We have received from Insurance Commissioner Philip Cheek, Jr., 
of Wisconsin the report of the nineteenth annual convention of Insurance 
Commissioners of the United States, held at Madison, Wis., August 15 
and 16 last. 

—One night last week at Livingston, Ala., Henry James and his wife 
went to a church supper, leaving their three children locked up in the 
house. Upon their return they found the house in ashes and the chil- 
dren burned to a crisp. 

—The report of the Philadelphia Fire Insurance Patrol for the month 
of October shows thirty-five box and thirteen silent alarms and forty-eight 
actual fires. The adjusted losses footed up $70,030, and estimated unin- 
sured losses $1700, 

—We have received from the Massachusetts Mutual Life a very hand- 
some calendar for 1889, consisting of twelve cards, each representing a 
month, with some symbolic illustration. It is convenient, attractive in 
appearance and useful. 

—At York, Nev., a turkey from a market flew through and demolished 
a plate-glass window. The building was insured in the German Ameri- 
can for $1500, and the owners have written the company to ask if the 
policy covers the loss by this accident. 

—The six-year-old daughter of William Watson, living in Butler, Pa., 
went into the cellar with a lighted lamp one evening recently. The 
natural gas pipe had been leaking for several days. An explosion fol- 
lowed. The child was killed and the building badly damaged. 

—A repetition of the recent accident at the Whitney Glass Works at 
Camden, N., J., took place in the same place on Monday. A tank filled 
with twenty-five tons of molten glass burst, the stuff ran all over, 100 
men fied for their lives, and the building took fire and was consumed. 

—Fire broke out in one of the cells of the jail at Watertown, D. T., 
November 20. Hans Nelson, drunk, from Webster, D. T., had been in 
the cell about an hour when the alarm was sounded. Although heroic 
efforts were made to rescue the man he was burned to an unrecognizable 
mass, 

—Vincent Tilyou, one time president of the Arctic Fire Insurance 
Company of New York, and a well-known underwriter of this city, died 
at his home at Englewood, N. J., on Wednesday of last week at the age 
of fifty-seven. He had suftered for years from asthma, and died of 
exhaustion, 

—At the burning of the European Hotel at Atlanta, Ga., on November 
12, Gen. R. Bigger lost his life. Last week his valise, which was known 
to have contained considerable money, was found filled with stones in 
the Tennessee river. A colored man named Webb, who had $1400 in 
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money about him, has been arrested at Cincinnati on suspicion of having 
robbed the valise. It is thought that the hotel was fired to conceal the 
murder and robbery. 

—While aircylinders were being tested at the Westinghouse Air-Brake 
Works at Allegheny City, Pa., some days since, one of them exploded 
with such force that one of the pieces was blown through the heavy wall 
of the building, while another piece struck and seriously injured an 
employee of the works. 

—The October fire losses in New Hampshire, as compiled by F. C, 
Livingston of Manchester, footed up $33,850. The fires numbered four- 
teen, and the companies paid $23,250 insurance. Last year in October 
there were thirty fires, the loss was $152,163, and insurance paid $123,338. 
The aggregate of property losses from fire in New Hampshire for the 
elapsed ten months of 1888 is $358,366 ; insurance paid, $197,953. 

—Caroline E. Staiger and her children of Leavenworth, Kan., are 
suing the Connecticut Mutual Life for $10,000 and the Mutual Life of 
New York for $5000, assurance on the life of David Staiger, the husband 
and father of the family. The plaintiffs claim that Staiger died in June, 
1887. The companies allege that he is not dead, that his body has never 
been seen by anyone, and that an attempt is being made to defraud them. 


—The Association of Boiler Inspectors of the United States and 
Canada was organized last week at Pittsburgh, Pa., with the following 
named officers: President, Wm. McClellan, St. Louis ; vice-presidents, 
W. A. Powers, Brooklyn; J. H. Standeven, Omaha; F. H. Lafarge, 
Waterbury, Conn.; E. D. Bateman, Cincinnati; John Overn, Phila- 
delphia ; secretary, Washington Guthrie, Chicago ; treasurer, W. Mullin, 
New York. 

—As far as can be learned at present writing, the severe gale which 
struck the coast on Sunday has been more destructive to life, shipping 
and property along shore than even the great blizzard of last March. 
From the Delaware Breakwater to Massachusetts Bay the beach is strewn 
with wrecks, and the number of the drowned will, it is feared, count very 
high. Near the entrance to Boston harbor alone some twenty odd coasters 
went ashore, and fifteen or more men were drowned, and from other points 
tidings of disaster are coming in. 

—A London dispatch of November 21 says: ‘‘An explosion occurred 
at Bristol this morning on board the schooner United, which was laden 
with 310 barrels of petroleum. The vessel was wrecked and three men, 
who were at work on board, were killed. Burning oil floated on the 
water and caused great consternation among the vessel-owners, who 
feared the flames would communicate to their own craft. No other 
damage, however, was done to shipping, the efforts to prevent the burn- 
ing oil from reaching the vessels proving successful. The force of the 
explosion was so great as to wreck the windows in the buildings near 
the scene of the explosion.” 

—An exceptional number of destructive fires are reported from differ- 
ent parts of the country. Most of the business portion of Eureka 
Springs, Ark., has been burned, the losses reaching $173,000. The 
insurance, amounting to about six per cent, was mostly in Dakota com- 
panies.—A block of business houses at Marlin, Tex., was destroyed, with 
a loss of $125,000.—At New Orleans, Wackerbath & Joseph's tobacco 
factory and two adjoining buildings were burned, the losses footing up 
$100,000.—The big works of the Jenney Electric Light Company at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., were consumed, at a loss of $200,000 ; insured for $150,000. 
—The village of Pocomoke, Md., which was without any protection 
against fire, was almost entirely wiped out, and 2500 persons left homeless, 
while the money loss is put at $250,000; insured for $150,000. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


—R. Miller, agent for the Union Mutual Life, at Cleveland. 

—George F. Parish, agent for the Union Mutual Life, at Chicago. 

—W. R. Beckley, agent for the Union Mutual Life, at Lexington, Ky. 

—J. J. Kilbride, agent for the Imperial of London, at Lawrence, Mass. 

—E. G. Seibele of Columbia, S. C., special agent tor the Anglo-Nevada. 

—Frederick Rauh & Co., agents for the Syndicate of Minneapolis, at Cincin- 
nati, O. 

—W. A. Fuller & Co., agents for the Commercial of San Francisco, at Spring- 
field, Mass. 

—Charles S. Porter, agent for the Granite State, at Boston, succeeding Samuel 
Appieton. 

—A. S. Murray, manager for the United States of the South British Fire and 
Marine of New Zealaad, with headquarters at San Francisco, 
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New York State Companies. Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 
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$500,000 | $150.63 | Jan., ’88 180 
200,000 | 178. 35 *July,’88 150 rtfor . $183.62 |tOct., ’88 
200,000 | 133.44 | July 2s, Sg) 137 on, : 124.15 l*July,’ 88 
400,000 252, és i*July, "88 Feb. 27,'88| 1690 ’ | 147.17 |* july, ’88 

| American, Newark... | 254.35 |*Sept. ’88 

Broadway 200,000 | 264.01 l*Aug, "88 June27,’ 88] 159 American, Philadel . . 182.31 |*Apr.,'38 
Buffalo German 200,000 | 466.23 |*July, 88 a 88) 300 American Central, St. Lou 129.06 |*jan., ie 

Citizens 300,000 | 206.78 |*July,’88 Nov.12,’8 113 Anglo-Nevada, San Francisco 97-91 |tApr., 

210,002 | 176.41 |*Aug, 88 OV, 2,’ 112 Armenia, Pittsburgh. 105.52 |* Je an, 

200,000 | 137.14 | fNov.,'88 136 Atlantic F. and M., Providence... 103.21 |*Jan., “4 

Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh....| 94-79 Jan’? 86 
500,000 | 103.84 .-|Nov.14,’88| 95 Boylston, Boston : 5 123.13 |* July, '88 

1,000,000} 192.09 |*July,’88 .50| Nov.19,'88| 181% California, San Francisco. 600 135.29 l+Oct., "88 
300,000 | 314.09 |*Uct., 88 Nov.14,'88| 200 Citizens, Cincinnati ; 101.80 |*July, "88 
200,000 | 140,05 |* July, ’88 3. |May 4,'88) 92 Citizens, Pittsburgh. v 97-69 |* Jan., "87 
200,010 | 143.50 |*Avs. 88 : Oct. 31,68} 104% Citizens, St. 194.99 |*July, '88 

i Commercial, San Francisco-.. | 123.40 |¢ Oct, '88 

Sept 13,88} 105 Concordia, Milwaukee | v 126.21 |*Aug ,'88 

June27,’88| 80 Connecticut, Hartford | 1 139.55 |*july, ’88 

June 1,’88} 100 _ . 201.72 |*July, ‘88 

Nov. 9.’88| 297% Sli ‘ 135.27 |* Oct., 88 

Nov. 6,’88} 151 Equitable F. and M., Providen ’ 137.64 |*July ,’88 

Fidelity F. and M., Cincinnati......| ... c 100.76 

275 Fire Association, Philadelphia . 265.90 |*July, ’88 

Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia ¥ 130.58 |* July, "88 

: Firemans Fund, San Francisco bg 136.75 |t Oct., '83 

ee ‘87 Firemens, Baltimore - 130.56 |*July, ’88 

Sept 12, 85) Firemens, Boston -.- 251.36 |*Apr., 88 

Firemens, Dayton... 119 04 |*Jan., ’88 

Nov.12,’88 Firemens, Newark... 243-94 |t Oct., 88 

Nov.19,’88| 13 Franklio, Columbus : 126.31 |*July, '88 

Nov. 14,"88 Franklin, Philadelphia v 340.84 |t Oct., '88 

Nov.14,'88 German, Pittsburg’ . 141.08 |*July, "83 

June27,’88 5, Girard F. and M., BP hiladeiphia \ 303.48 |fSept, ’88 

| Grand Rapids, Grand ae 200, 110.34 | Jan., 88 

Knickerbocker -.. ‘ 210,000 | 13373 |*july,’87/ 3 Nov.14,"88, 80 Granite State, Portsmouth.. 106.32 

Lafayette 150,000} 126.84 |*July,’88 3 |Nov.12,’88 y Hartford, Hartford... 1250, 234.90 

Liberty 1,000,0co | ro1.8r “ Oct. 3,'88 Hekla, Madison -- 350, 104.29 : 

Long Island 300,000 | 170.81 | ve July 13,’87 4 Ins. Co. of North America, Phila--.- ‘ 180.14 |*July, 

Lloyds Plate Glass a 100,000 | 142.57 y, "88 5 Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila. --| 175.02 |* July, 

| | pawl City, Jersey City 132.03 |* july. "88 

Manuf’rs and Builders -. 200,000} 183.57 ..'83| 1% |Apr. 1, °86 ouisville Underwriters, Louisv 1 . 135.35 |*Jan.,’86 

Mercantile -... 5 200,000 | 103.09 “ay Oct. 31,’88 6 Manuf. and Merchants, Pittsburgh. * 112.35 |*July, 88 

Merchants -... 200,000 | 126,00 |*jan.,’88 Sept 18,'85 Marine, St. Louis . ¥ 107.98 |*June,’88 

Metropolitan Plate Giassa 100,000] 175.44 |*July,":8 | June 6,’88 Mechanics, Philadelphia... .- 149.26 |* July, ’88 

200,000 | 184.04 |*July,s8 | Juner3,’88 Mechanics and Traders, N. . ooo | 6132.59 |* July, '88 

| Mercantile Cleveland 135.72 *July,’ 88 

National 200,000 | 131.02 |* July, 4 } 

New York Bowery 300,000 | 163.95 \* July,’ 4 

New York Equitable -... 210,000] 244.78 |*July,’ 

New York Fire 200,000 | 126.21 leans, 's, 
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200,000 | 144.75 l* July, "88 
204,000 | 120.31 |*July,'8 

200,000 | 121.71 | Jan., 138 
German-American 1,000,000 | 311.21 |*fuly,’88 
Germania 1,000,000 | 167.21 |*July,’88 
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200,000} 508.25 |*July,’88 
200,000 | 153.71 |*July, } 
200,000 | 324.17 | July,’ 
200,000 95 5! lejuly,'s \ ‘By 

150,000 | 160.23 |*July,’88 | 


wWwuun 


1,000,000 | 142.89 |*July, '88 
3,000,000} 145.85 |*July,’83 

400,000} 100.32 | Jan., 87) 
: 200,010 | 227.03 |*Sept, ’88 | 
Kings County 150,000 | 216.71 |*July,’83 | 
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| 
May 12,’88 Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston| v 130 39 |*Nov., ’&8 | 
Oct. 31,88 34 Merchants Providence . 160.75 |*July, 88 | 
Oct. 31 '88 y Meriden, Meriden 34 ,00 133.15 *July. 88 | 
Oct. 17,'88 The Merchants, Newark ’ 216.8: |* july, ’88 | 
Michigan F, and M., Detroit. * | 12:.€0 |* july, ’88 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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Niagara 500,000| 167.19 |*July,’83 s |Nov.14, 88] 1: Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee. | 502.34 |*Jan., ’ 
North River P 350,000} 117.09 |*Oct.,’88 | Nov.14,'88] 89 National, Hartford 155-17 |* July, — 

: 200,000} 269.21 *July,’ 83 | Oct. 31,88 Neptune F. and M., Boston. | 322.02 |* Oct., 
200,000} 105.33 |*July, ’87 | Oct. 30,’88 Newark, Newark 5 | 224.39 Jan., 
New Hampshire, Manchester 152.04 |*July, 163 
Peoples 200,000} 127.09 |*July,’8: | Nov 12,'88 North American, Boston... 1 ¥ 130.38 *Sept., ’88 
Peter Cooper- 150,coo| 239.14 |*July. &8 Sept 22,"8% s Northwestern National, Milwaukee 145.78 |*July, '88 
Phenix 1,000,000} 114.36 |*July,’87| 5 |Nov1z2,’£8 5 Orient, Hartford I 114.31 |*Jan., 88 
Prudential 200,c00 99-18 es [Juners,’ 88 Y Packers and Provision Dealers, Chic. 5 106.84 
Pennsylvania, Phila | | 379.36 *Sept.,’88 
200,000] 182.09 |*July,’88| 3 Peoples, Manchester... 5 ; 102.81 *Feb., ’87 
200,000} 177.25 |*July,’83| 5 |Nov. 6,’88 Peoples, Pittsburgh... 109.29 *Jan., '88 
200,000| 17009 *July,’88 3% | Oct. 27,' gg Phoenix, Hartford , 1 J 150.58 tOct., '88 
200,000 | 136.75 |*July,’s8| 3 [July 13, 88 Providence-Washington, Providence} 134.73 *july, 88 

} Reading, Reading... ¥ 152.08 *July, 88 

a | Reliance, Philadelphia.. . 200.17 *Jun., 88 | 
6 t. 26,’ Security, New Haven 5 144.79 *July,’83 
5 
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100,000 | 131.67 |*July,’£3 
United States 250,000} 202.12 |*July, 88 } 
Westchester. we 300,000] 194.22 |*Aug,’S8 | 
Williamsburgh City 250,000 | 333.71 |*july,’88 | 1 


Sept 19.88 Spnngfield fF. and M.. Springfield .. 137-92 |*July, ’88 
Sone 13°88 Spring Garden, Philadelphia ’ 192.67 *July, °88 
St. Paul F. and M., St, Paul y 171.99 *July, ’88 
Sun, San Francisco 115.06 tOct., '88 
Sun Mutual, New Orleans } y 136.66 +t Jan., 88 
ag Orleans... 250, 134.62 *July,’88 | 
: Fy : $ Fy Traders, ic 182.58 +t Oct.,'83 
English Companies Doing Business in New York. Union, Philadelphia is ; cuane (Shen. Ss 
Union, San Francisco I 112.3t tJuly, °88 
Par United Firemens, Philadelphia...) 119.15 *July, '88 
° * , 
NAME OF COMPANY. Vetus. of ¢ Latast Price. Western, Pittsburgh | | 109.11 |*July,’87 
tock. 





























Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 
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City of London....,.....-..-...---- 
Commercial Union 
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Liverpool and London and Globe.. 
London Assurance 
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British America, Toronto 100 | $500,000 |*July,’88 344 | 102 
Western, Toronto 20 | 500,000 |*July,’88 | 5 140 


| 
—— 


*Semi-annual, f{ Quarterly. ¢ One per cent each month, 4 Devoted exclusively to 
insurin g plate glass against breakage. @ Marine only in New York State. e Irregular. 

Prices below include in some instances the price asked. and not necessarily an actual 
sale. g Capital simce increased to $500,000, 
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Scottish Union and National... 
Sun Fire Office........---.---... 
Unitei Fire Re-I 




















